Some LEAA-funded projects are region-wide: For in-
stance, corrections centers for metropolitan areas, nar-
cotics control and organized crime control enforcement,
and intelligence units which encompass cities and
counties.

Some LEAA-funded projects are statewide: For in-
stance, new networks of halfway houses for juvenile and
adult offenders, rehabilitation programs, State-organized
crime control councils, and computerized dockets for
courts have been initiated.

Some LEAA-funded projects embrace a number of
States or are nationwide: For instance, Project
SEARCH, a computerized system for interstate exchange
of criminal history information, training programs for
police in riot prevention and control, police training in
dismantling explosives devices, and region-wide organized
crime efforts are underway.

A Sampling of State Programs

The largest part of the LEAA budget goes in block grants
to States, and they in turn subgrant most of the funds
to their cities and counties. Because thousands of LEAA-
sponsored projects are underway, it is impossible, of
course, to list them all. But the following section describes
a sampling of projects in a few States.

States reported in FY 1971 that their common needs
and most active areas of spending of LEAA funds in-
cluded: Upgraded law enforcement, courts, and correc-
tions personnel; new and improved communications sys-
tems; better community relations; more effective juvenile
delinquency programs; and effective treatment and re-
habilitation programs for narcotic addicts and chronic
drug abusers.

Almost all States reported heavy usage of LEAA funds
to support more effective police patrols, Patrol activities
ranged from reconstituted foot patrols in one city to a
new helicopter patrol in another.

The State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies (SPAs),
which administer LEAA funds in each of the States and
territories, also report they are giving increased emphasis
to better training for criminal justice personnel in order
to upgrade alll ispects of law enforcement.

RecentJltiJ, ies of the SPAs disclose growing emphasis
on enforcHnei   participation in community programs
litating rather than punishing offenders,
' tftan penalizing violence-prone juveniles
ating rather than penalizing those in-
|ise.
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law enforcement agencies vary substantially.

For example, large Mountain States may have unique
problems stemming from the existence of relatively small
towns scattered over a vast and rugged area, The con-
centrated populations in large urban areas add special
pressures to law enforcement in other States. Minority
communities, college towns, resorts, and other areas also
necessitate diverse approaches to law enforcement,

These accounts demonstrate how some SPAs are using
LEAA funds to meet their law enforcement problems and
reduce crime in their communities. These accounts are
drawn from reports submitted by the SPAs themselves,
and reflect the administration of LEAA funds at the
State level.

In condensing these reports for this chapter, certain
of the State reports were written to place special emphasis
on their police, courts, and corrections programs, which
are the basis of the criminal justice system. Others of
the State accounts give fi general overview of all law
enforcement and crime reduction programs.

Arizona. Arizona utilizes its block grant funds in a way
designed to provide steady and orderly progress toward
improvement of the entire criminal justice system. Action
programs have been undertaken in all major law enforce-
ment areas.

In the area of police operation, efforts center on im-
proving police personnel and upgrading equipment, espe-
cially police communications equipment. During the past
3 years, $400,000 has been expended on police training,
Basic training has been provided to more than 1,000
police officers, and 300 others have received advanced
or specialized training, In the same 3-ycar period, more
than $800,000 was allocated to improving equipment,
About 75 percent of these funds have gone to upgrading
police communications, The major objective of the com-
munications improvement program is to bring all sys-
tems in the State up to an acceptable standard.

Arizona also has a strong commitment to the im-
provement of its correctional and rehabilitation programs,
and has devoted over $1 million to that effort over the
past 3 years. Included among the improvements were the
establishment of misdemeanor probation services in seven
lower courts, establishment of halfway houses and com-
munity correctional centers, supervision for interstate
probation and parole cases, and establishment of a youth
conservation camp. The emphasis in these efforts is on
community-based programs; but new construction, espe-
cially of juvenile detention facilities, is also underway.
A new juvenile court center has been completed in Yuma
County, and a grant has been awarded for a detention
home in Goconino County.

More than 10 percent of the action grant funds
awarded to Arizona in FY 1971 were used for improve-
ment of the court and prosecution system, up from 5 per-
cent in FY 1970. Most of the funds expended have been
for recruiting, training, and upgrading personnel. A major
project in the area of court improvement, funded by
LEAA discretionary funds, was the Prosecutors' Tech-
nical Assistance Unit, located in the Arizona Depart-
ment of Law. This unit has prepared three training
manuals, five training tapes, and a publication which
outlines Arizona cases on self-defense. Another project
unit will result in a complete overhaul of the Rules of
Criminal Procedure, and eventually of the Criminal Code.

Arkansas. Police operations were improved in Arkansas
during FY 1971 by programs funded by LEAA to up-
grade communications and information systems. A state-
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